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The Co-op Welcomes Farmer’s Week Visitors 


If you have visited here before, you will remember the Cornell Co-op. If not, let’s get ac- 
quainted. The path from Williard Straight to the Agricultural Campus runs right through our 
store and here you will find souvenirs, post cards, view books, banners, and many other items. 


And as for books 

We are featuring a special display of the books used in Farm Study Courses in our Book 
Department. Our salesmen are specialists in Agricultural books and they can help you with your 
problems. Many books are available both in new and second hand copies. 
And here are special bargains 


Egg Scales, formerly $1.50 75c ea. 
Poultry Stickers, formely 50c 
Caponizing Tools, formerly $6.00 .. $4.00 set 


These items and others are displayed in our Stationery Department. 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Opposite Willard Straight 


DO YOU REALIZE ALL THAT THE 


STVDENT AGENCIES, Inc. 


CAN DO FOR YOUP 


Launder your shirts, etc.—clean and press your suit and Tux—locate a room or 
apartment for your date for that big week end—¢get just the band you want for your 
house party—repair your shoes—arrange for delivery of your favorite papers and 


magazines—type that report—arrange for trips and cruises—and oh so many more 
things. 


Get in the habit of calling the Agencies when you need service—other Cor- 
nellians have for over forty years. 


STVDENT AGENCIES, Inc. 


F. D. McGuFFin, °36, Pres. 
C. F. FaGan, °37, Vice-Pres. 


409 College Ave. Dial 2406 
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FARM and HOME WEEK ISSUE 








In 1916 


agricultural news got three column-inches out of every hundred column inches in the news space of 


New York State’s newspapers. 


agricultural news, so far, has averaged about 13 per cent, instead of the 3 per cent of 
twenty years ago. Of all news classifications, or types of news, it is now exceeded 
only by news of sports, and by news of business and finance. 


More than that, agricultural news has crashed top-of-column, 
front-page space, with streamer headlines and big, bold, black type. 


No matter how you feel about the demise of the 
A.A.A., you will be interested in answers to the ques- 
tion, ‘What Next?’’ 


Answers to that question are being propoun- 
ded everywhere that farmers and agricultural 
leaders congregate. About eight thousand of 
them meet at 


Cornell Farm and Home Week 
and they will have plenty to say! 


Dean Carl E. Ladd of the Colleges ef Agriculture and Home Econemics invites you to come and 
hear the latest developments that will tend to influence rural life in the Empire State. 


Governor Herbert Lehman will be there, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
lots of others. 


And, because all work and no play gives Jack a dull headache, the 
Colleges offer enough entertainment features to furnish a judicious 
mixture of profit and pleasure for all members of the farm family. 


The occasion is the twenty-ninth annual Cornell Farm 
and Home Week; 


The place is the campus of the New York State Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home Economics at Ithaca; 


The time is the week of February 10 to 15, inclusive. 
Write to the Mailing Room, Roberts Hall, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, for 


your copy of the complete program of near- 
ly 500 events. 
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Farm and Home Week -- A Short Course 


OULD you like to take a short 
W course in poultry? “Why,” 

you answer, “that’s absurd, 
I can’t afford the time or money to go 
to college.” You can. Any person can 
certainly well afford to spend a week 
once a year at the New York State 
Farm and Home Week at Cornell. The 
poultryman, fruit grower, in fact the 
producer of any product of the soil or 
the person interested in the rural 
home and in rural life in general will 
each find subjects galore on this year’s 
program that will be interesting and 
useful in every-day practice. 

This year’s Farm and Home Week 
surpasses all others, nearly five hun- 
dred events are found in the new and 
enlarged program. The program, by 
the way, is the largest one ever to be 
turned out at one of these annual 
affairs at Cornell; Professor Wheeler, 
the man behind the works, set thirty- 
two pages as the most he would ever 
have in a program, yet this year he 
had a difficult time making the events 
fit into a forty-eight pager. 

Several persons of national prom- 
inence will be guest speakers. Among 
these will be The Honorable Herbert 
H. Lehman, Governor of the State of 
New York; Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who will address the Farm and 
Home Week visitors on the subject 
“What is today’s challenge to women?” 
Frank E. Gannett, President of the 
Gannett newspapers and trustee of 
Cornell University, speaking on the 
topic, “Peace or War. What can we 
do?”; and J. F. Booth, Commissioner, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Canada, whose topic is “Canadian 
Agriculture’s experience with the de- 
pression.” 


ONDAY, February 10 at 2 P. M. 

in Bailey Hall, Carl E. Ladd, Dean 
of the New York State Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, and 
Flora Rose, Director of the College of 
Home Economics will extend a wel- 
come to all visitoros of the Twenty- 
ninth Farm and Home Week. At 8 
P.M. the annual Rice debate stage 
will be held. The topic this year will 
be, “Resolved, that production should 
not be restricted for the purpose of 
raising prices.” Prizes of $100 and $25 
are given by Professor Emeritus 
James E. Rice. 


UESDAY, there are many features 
which promise to be of interest to 
nearly everyone. There are lectures 


By Betty Nichols ’37 
and conferences on animal husbandry, 
poultry, soil erosion, vegetable grow- 
ing, farm accounts and so forth. At 
10 A. M. Paul J. Kruse, Professor of 
Psychology will speak on the “What, 
how and why of attitudes”, and at 12 
o’clock Mr. E. R. Bowen, Secretary of 
the Cooperative League, New York 
City, will speak concering Consumers 
cooperation. In the afternoon A. R. 
Mann, Provost of the University will 
talk on the subject “State planning 
in relation to agriculture and rural 
life’. The banquet for members of the 
New York State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, the New York State Breeders 
Association, the Honorary Guild of 
Gopatis, and the Dairy Commodity 
Committee of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation will be held 





in Willard Straight Hall in the eve- 
ning. Also, a concert by the Cornell 
George L. Coleman will be given in 
Bailey Hall at 8 P. M. 


EDNESDAY promises to be an 

interesting day. E. G. Misner 
will give an illustrated lecture con- 
cerning the types of farming in 
France, Spain, Belgium, Holland, and 
the British Isles, at 9 o’clock. Mem- 
bers of the grange will be interested 
in the Grange conference to be held 
on this day. At 10 o’clock H. E. Crouch, 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
Markets at Albany will lecture on 
“The place of regional markets in 
New York State.” There ‘are subjects 
that will interest those concerned with 
bees, sheep, maple products, dairy, 
fruit growing, farm gardens, and so 
forth. A concert will be given by the 
Ithaca College Band in Bailey Hall at 
4 o’clock. This concert was enjoyed 
by everyone last year, and many 
people are looking forward to hear- 
ing them again. At 5 o’clock George 
M. Sutton will give an illustrated lec- 
ture concering the Eskimos, in a land 
of no agriculture. In the evening is 
the Alumni Banquet at Willard 
Straight Hall which is always a grand 
reunion for all who attend. The Col- 
legiate Chapter of the Future Far- 


mers’ is sponsoring an Amateur night 
—it should be interesting! At 8 P.M. 
the State festival in dramatics will be 
held in Willard Straight. The plays to 
be presented have won recognition for 
excellence of selection and produc- 
tion. 

HURSDAY will be another busy 

day for Farm and Home Week vis- 
itors. Fred H. Sexauer, President of 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, will speak concerning the 
milk situation of the country. Mrs. 
Livingston Farrand’s illustrated talk 
on “The shady garden” sounds very 
interesting. At 1:30 there will be a 
livestock parade in the Judging Pavil- 
ion, and the Student Livestock Show 
beginning at 2. This will consist of a 
display of dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
horses, sheep and swine. Prizes will 
be awarded to students at Cornell who 
exhibit superior skill in fitting animals 
and in showmanshp. Such contests are 
very enjoyable to anyone interested in 
livestock of any kind. The eighth an- 
nual Master Farmer banquet will be 
held at 6:30 in Willard Straight. 
Awards will be presented by the Hon- 
orable Herbert H. Lehman to winners 
of the 4-A medals. The Eastman Stage 
contest will take place in Bailey Hall 
at 8 P.M. This is the twenty-seventh 
annual speaking contest, and prizes 
of $100 and $25 are given by A. R. 
Eastman. 

HE WEEK is nearly over! Friday 

is a full day too. Governor Leh- 
man speaks at 2 o’clock. A concert by 
Luther M. Noss, the University Or- 
ganist, and the University Women’s 
Glee Club will be presented in Bailey 
Hall at 4 P.M. Besides these there 
are many demonstrations, lectures, 
forums and so forth that each person 
will want to attend according to his 
special interest. At 5.30 there is a ban- 
quet for members of the school judg- 
ing teams and for delegates to the 
Young Farmer’s conference. Kermis, 
the Agriculture and Home Economics 
Dramatic Club will present three one- 
act plays in the University Theater in 
Willard Straight Hall. Anyone attend- 
ing may be sure of an enjoyable eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 

On Saturday morning, the last day 
of Farm and Home Week, you will 
probably want to attend one or more 
of the lectures scheduled, or spend 
your time looking around the campus, 
or viewing an exhibit that you miss- 
ed. 
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Whither Agriculture 


O LONGER are we pioneers. The 
N world is in a new cycle of de- 

velopment. A reversion to pre- 
historic man’s mode of living seems 
to be in progress. Neither are we be- 
ginning to live on primitive roots and 
berries, in ignorance of our fellow 
beings. What then is the nature of 
this new change? Predominently the 
presence of science has brought it 
about. The reason we have more time 
to study, to read, or even to think is 
because our time is less taken up by 
work for self-subsistence. Besides the 
field of natural power, gasoline and 
water power, agriculture has been 
the most prominent factor in this 
change. In these busy times, while 
we are facing problems of substitutes 
for the AAA, drought, or other ques- 
tions, agriculture’s very existence is 
in the balance. Chemistry threatens 
by modern methods even to abolish 
agriculture, to transfer us all to econ- 
omists, or chemists, or, if we are less 
fortunate, to soldiers and servants. 
What is the implication of this more 
important threat and how should the 
farmers regard it? 


A veritible flood of criticism, both of 
the authors and of their article, re- 
sulted from a recent publication. The 
authors were Wayne W. Parrish and 
Harold F. Clark; the article bore the 
startling title “Chemistry Wrecks the 
Farm.” One well known agricultural- 
ist characterized their conclusions in 
the fields of both chemistry and agri- 
culture as colossal. Indeed they did 
insinuate rapid decline. Such state- 
ments as that “a machine can be sub- 
stituted for a cow to produce milk— 
one of the most complex and least 
understood of farm products—is start- 
ling. The authors are both clever 
writers, Wayne W. Parrish is a journ- 
alist, and Dr. Harold Clark, a pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. They cite many authentic, in- 
teresting facts cumulative of the 
change which has come about in the 
last half-century. They recognize that 
so called synthetic sheep have been 
grown here at Cornell; but they fail to 
realize that the animals were reared 
to a large extent on purified plant pro- 
ducts and at an immense cost. In 
short they avoid what seems to me the 
correct relationship between the two 
sciences of agriculture and chemistry. 


= MY opinion agriculture is chem- 
istry, and to a lesser extent for near- 
ly all its raw materials, chemistry de- 
pends on agriculture. Another author 


By A. R. Beekman °37 


has expressed it “a farm is nothing 
but a small chemical laboratory for 
the conversion of certain inorganic 
elements into elements or combina- 
tions of elements which man can use.” 
Farm life in America is such that the 
farmer, to accomplish his routine of 
work at the smallest human cost, must 
be as efficient as he can—according 
to his circumstances. The farm has 
proved and is still proving to be the 
most efficient device for the conversion 
of raw materials into food, clothing, 
and shelter. 


But to contend that synthetic pro- 
duction of all these necessities is just 
around the corner is fantastic. Har- 
pers magazine reviewed the article by 
Parrish and Clark in the December is- 
sue authors’ column: “Most of the re- 
plies which we have read have erred, 
we believe, in assuming that Messrs. 
Parrish and Clark were predicting an 


immediate decline in agriculture, 
rather than a more gradual but inevit- 
able decline. One of the strongest 
replies, from R. E. Buchanan, direc- 
tor of the Iowa Experiment Station, 
argues that chemistry does not prom- 
ise to supplant agriculture. While i 
may compete with some types of agri- 
culture, it will at the same time stimu- 
late others. It offers no wholesale 
threat as Messrs. Parrish and Clark 
picture.” This seems like a more 
logical argument and has been borne 
out by many others persons. 


HAT is the stimulus behind the 
move to replace agriculture? 

Is it that we are fundamentally lazy 
and not willing to produce our neces- 
sities? No, the stimulus lies in the 
production at a lower monetary cost 
to consumers. or, secondarily, to pro- 
duce a more uniform product. If the 
product is cheap, as low as its chem- 
ical value—so to speak, the chemist 
has no interest in synthetic production. 
On the other hand there is a group 


who believe chemistry will bring the 
“Golden Era” of agricuiture. Assisted 
by William T. Hale in his article 
“When Agriculture Enters the Chemi- 
cal Industry,” if agriculture be indus- 
trialized agricultural waste would be 
unknown. We would all produce the 
same cheap crop for sale to the chem- 
ical industry, there to be transformed 
into all other products. This couid 
only be true, according to the author, 
“if agriculture be immediately indus- 
trializea”! 

It is plain that the various opinions 
conflict. Intensified farming, synthe- 
sis of farm stables, and economic ef- 
fects of agricultural changes are the 
issues. Land fertility in respect to 
commercial fertilizers, novel methods 
of growing in solution, or other new 
ideas may become important. But 
most of the controversey which need 
affect the farmer at the present time 
depends on what he is producing and 
how rapid a change comes about. 
Aside from spectacular invasions 
which are not at all imminent the 
controversy seems to agree on several 
points. 


HE change will be a slow one, 

From Parrish and Clark: “The 
development of synthetics will not 
necessarily mean complete replace- 
ment of natural products, but it will 
mean sharp adjustments affecting mil- 
lions of acres of land and the liveli- 
hood of hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons.” While the opposite parties ad- 
mit that the chemist may discover sub- 
stitutes for our farm products and 
therefore force reorganization. But 
the only sources of raw material is 
the farm again. There is also agree- 
ment that the cheaper farm products 
will take the fore. Furthermore the 
results of any new change brought 
about by chemical methods will, it is 
concluded, lead to shifts in population; 
but scarcity of agricultural products 
has been overcome. 

It follows that our concern ought to 
be to advise one another of advance 
in either field, because no one person 
can fully understand the whole situa- 
tion. The natural conclusion is co- 
operation. Of course politics, greed, 
and other more complex factors enter 
into any complete discussion. But the 
new problems of social control are 
most important in the relationship of 
chemistry to industry as well as to ag- 
riculture. To the farmers I would 
say: let us call the chemist our friend 
but agree to keep our eye on him. 
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ment into action. It clanged, 
clamoured, whispered, shouted, 
and then groaned. And groan it might 
well do, for its owner slept on, and on, 
and on. His face had an innocent air 
about it, a Mona Lisa smile played 
around his lips, his eye lids flickered 
not, and although certain regions of 
his tonsorial pride were somewhat on 
edge, he made a beautiful sight, re- 
posing there in the arms of Morpheus. 
The midnight oil had burned until the 
wee small hours the night before, and 
a report due four days ago was half 
finished as a result. The half finished 
report reposed carelessly between the 
sturdy covers of a manilla folder, and 
its author, half finished, reposed be- 
tween the linen covers of his bed. 
This sleeping beauty, whom we shall 
call Charlie, is only one of the many 
students here and at other universi- 
ties that does not know the right 
meaning of sleep. Of course he sleeps, 
but not in the right way. Not so that 
when the alarm clock rings he jumps 
out of bed feeling as if he had just 
slapped down a physics prelim for 
an ‘A’ plus. 


T= clock threw its alarm depart- 
































Correct sleep takes away that tired 
feeling that is the result of the strains 
of modern life. Sleep truly makes a 
new man out of you, tiredness changes 
your real personality; it is difficult 
for a tired student to be pleasant and 
agreeable. Refreshed by a good night’s 
sleep Charlie could have smilingly 
turned the alarm off, beat the other 
fellows to the bathroom and burst into 
song as he scrubbed the back of his 
neck. He could have done a better 
job of scrubbing his neck too, be- 
cause animated by rest he could have 
done more and better work in less 
time and with less loss of energy. 
Neither would he have dozed off in 
sociology lecture but would have had 
his brain clear, wide awake, and will- 
ing to sap up any knowledge that 
wanted to be sapped up. 











































by deed say to yourselves, ‘Well, why, in 

the name of all things good, didn’t 
he get a good night’s rest?” In col- 
lege there is an innumerable list of 
things that can keep one from getting 
between the sheets at the right time. 
Bull sessions; midnight snacks and 
lunches; dances, dates, and the rest 
of the social functions; roommate’s 
radios; and studies are a few of the 
hings that keep the lamps burning 
nN a university town. Perhaps Joe 
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Go Rest, Young Man, 


By Jack Spaven °36 


College is taking Mark Twain’s advice 
and doesn’t go to bed ‘because so 
many people die there.’ 


A college student twenty years old, 
if he lives to the ripe old age of 
seventy has sixteen years, eight 
months, three days, and eight hours 
to sleep. Rip Van Winkle will have 
very little on you if you spend all of 
your alloted time wrapped in slumber. 


HAT sleep is an important part of 

a college curriculum has been 
shown by the action taken by several 
of our institutions of higher learning. 
The Univ. of Texas recently adopted 
courses on how to sleep, for two hun- 
dred and thiry-four of its five thous- 
and students who are below par phy- 
sically. Stephens College in Missouri 
urges its six hundred co-eds. to 
take the benefits of an afternoon nap 
from one to two o’clock in the after- 





noon. The result of afternoon snoozes 
has been a decided improvement in the 
grades at Stephens. Who knows but 
what Cornellians of the future will 
take their afternoon siestas, and as a 
result the University will have a long- 
er list of Phi Beta Kappas each year. 
Can you picture a sweet young thing 
at Sage placing her latest coiffure on 
a soft white pillow, napping for sixty 
minutes, then going to ec class to hit 
a prelim for a 95? Perhaps Benja- 
min Franklin was not so far out of 
the way when he had Poor Richard 
say that sleep makes us ‘healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.’ Some of you ‘book 
larnin’ students’ should try the ‘early 


to bed and early to rise’ theory some- , 


time. Jump into bed at ten tonight 
and even though you do have to tabu- 
late a few herds of sheep before you 





Go Rest 


go into your eight hour hibernation I 
think that you'll feel like licking a 
couple of wildcats in the morning. 
But, you say, I’m like Charlie I have 
a report due tomorrow, a prelim and 
a lab quizz the next day, how can I go 
to bed? A well planned day, which in- 
cidently is a rare and beautiful thing, 
would remedy your situation. I can 
not tell you how to plan your day, that 
is your own personal problem, and not 
being an expert on sleep psychology 
I can not offer any technical advice on 
how to get a good nights rest, how- 
ever, after being at Cornell for nearly 
four years and trying to get some good 
rest myself I do think I am capable 
of giving you a few suggestions. 


NE of the most trite and tiring hy- 

giene statements that you have 
had to read and listen to ever since you 
took a course in hygiene was ‘Get 
eight hours of sleep each night’. Do 
that! Not only learn to sleep, but 
learn to relax. Relaxation lowers 
mental activity, emotional strains, and 
eases muscular fatigue. Calm down 
mentally when you get to bed. Let 
your mind as well as your body relax, 
don’t start thinking of how you are 
going to get enough money together 
to have Mary down for Spring Day, or 
what your dairy instructor would say 
if you didn’t go to lab this week. Let 
your mind be a blank, but remember 
that there is a limit even to blankness! 
Most of the so called sleep aids that 
advertise in our papers and magazines 
have been tested and found that they 
are not what they are cracked up to 
be. A warm Holstein Highball, called 
milk by our dairy department, will 
invite your forty winks as quickly as 
any of the patent drinks on the mar- 
ket. A good bed, a well ventilated 
and quiet sleeping room, and com- 
fortable sleeping garments will all 
contribute to a good nights rest. 


OU have been neglecting your 

night life! An average man spends 
one third of his existence on earth 
sleeping, why should he not use this 
time to as much advantage as he does 
his waking hours. Have a regulated 
sleeping schedule as well as a well 
regulated day, and the results will 
be all in your favor. 

It is a crime against body and mind 
to deprive oneself of enough sleep 
under the best conditions, for a steep 
price must be paid in health and hap- 
piness. Most of us do not want to pay 
that price. Save the mid-night oil, an 
go rest, young man, go rest. 
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Who Dares To Try 


H. Danfoth, still ring in the ears of 
the Fellowship men through the 
year. 

Here is a challenge to you, member 
of the class of 1937, and to you, mem- 
ber of the class of 1939. You can rep- 
resent Cornell this summer on the 
Danforth Fellowship. Here’s how. 

Each year Mr. Danforth assumes the 
expenses of a rising senior from each 
of the thirty-four state Agricultural 
Colleges in the United States and one 
in Canada for two weeks of study in 
Purina Mills in St. Louis, and two 
weeks in Camp Miniwonca on Lake 
Michigan. Two candidates are selected 
by a faculty committee in each college 
and the final selection is made by Mr. 
Danforth. 

The 1935 Danforth Fellowship began 
on Monday morning, August 5. Its 
members converged on St. Louis in 
general and the Y.M.C.A. in particular 
on the preceding weekend. A group 
of us from the East drove out in an 
automobile, some came by train, some 
by bus, quite a number hitch-hiked, 
and one fellow rode in from Utah on a 
cattle train. That Sunday night we 
had a grand get-acquainted bull ses- 
sion in the lobby of the “Y”. A lis- 
tener could have heard an interesting 
mixture of voices, the nasal twang of 
the easterners, the long drawl of the 
southerners, and the big booming 
voices of the westerners. It was 
difficult to remeber names, so we 
just called each other by the states 
we came from. It gave me quite a 
thrill to be known as “New York” or 
“Cornell”. 

We reported at the mill at eight 
o’clock Monday morning, and were 
greeted by Earl Sindecuse, whom we 
later got to know well, for he. went to 
camp with us; and Mr. Sample, vice- 
president in charge of sales. We 
brought our old clothes as instructed, 
and were soon on the bus and on our 
way to the Experimental Farm at Gray 
Summit, Missouri, where we were to 
spend the first three days. That after- 
noon, after we were located in our 
quarters, we met Mr. Powel, manager 
of the farm, who took us on a survey 
trip to explain the general set-up. 

HE experimental work at the farm 

is divided into three ain divisions, 
fattening, dairy, and poultry. The Fat- 
tening Department includes hogs, beef 
cattle, horses, dogs, foxes, and rabbits; 
the dairy department, a large herd of 
dairy cows, as well as dry cows, heif- 
ers and calves; and the poultry de- 
partment includes layers, pullets, and 


I DARE you,” the words of William 


By Stephen G. Burritt ’36 


chicks, as well as turkeys, ducks, and 
pigeons. During our brief stay we 
worked in each of these departments, 
and acquired some little understand- 
ing of all the experimentation and 
testing that takes place before Purina 
feeds are put on the market. 

During the remainder of the two 
weeks we were given some insight into 
the operation of a big-business cor- 
poration. It was information of a 
highly practical nature that it is im- 
possible to get even from the most ef- 
ficiently given college courses. The 
heads of the various departments of 
the business talked to us during regu- 
lar class periods: financing, purchas- 
ing, research, processing, personnel 
management, merchandising, and sell- 
ing were all touched upon. 

Three company Officials also made 
arrangements for us to visit certain 
of the important agricultural indus- 
tries located at St. Louis. For ex- 


THE AUTHOR AND MR. DAN FORD 
ample, we spent one morning on the 
floor of the St. Louis Grain Exchange, 
where we were allowed to wander 
among buyers and sellers, and actu- 
ally watch sales being made as the 
market fluctuated. Then there was the 
trip to the Pelmy Dairy, the largest in 
St. Louis. 

E WERE a mighty sorry bunch 

when our first two weeks at St. 
Louis were over and it was time to 
leave for camp. However, little 
did we realize that we were to 
step right from two glorious weeks, 
into another fortnight at Camp, 
just as glorious. Located on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, nestled 
among wooded sand dunes, bordered 
on two sides by Stony Lake and Stony 
Creek, Miniwonca is one of the most 
beautiful camps in the world. Here 
the Danforth Fellows, Aggies as they 
called us there, were mixed with two 
hundred other boys from all over the 


west. They were a picked group of 
eager young Christian leaders, high 
school leaders, college leaders, and 
young business men. 

Life at Camp Miniwonca is not for 
those who ‘can’t take it.’ 

The days are so crammed full of 
varied and interesting activities that 
it is difficult to find time even to write 
home. Everyone at Miniwonca lives a 
“four fold life,” physical, mental, so- 
cial and religious, each in balance 
with each other and with the whole. 
Will you join me for a day at camp? 


T 6:45 the camp bell rings and the 

early morning quiet is immediate- 
ly obliterated by a hustle of activities. 
Everyone grabs a towel and reports 
to the flagpole in front of the mess 
hall for setting-up exercises. After- 
wards when the director says “dip”, 
there is a grand race for the cold but 
invigorating waters of Lake Michigan. 
After the dip everyone goes back to 
his tent and prepares for a fifteen 
minute quiet period for meditation 
and prayer. Then breakfast. The re- 
mainder of the morning is divided into 
four fifty-minute class periods devoted 
to discussion of building a four-fold 
life, leadership, ethics, and life’s es 
sentals for outstanding Christian busi- 
ness and professional men. After din- 
ner there is one more class period 
and the rest of the afternoon is devot- 
ed to organized games of soccer, voi- 
ley ball, and indoor baseball; then 
swimming, horses, shuffleboard, ten- 
nis, and ping-pong, to say nothing of 
all the hikes through sand and woods. 
The camp’s famous sand dune, “Old 
Baldy” is three hundred feet high and 
is credited with conditioning many 4 
potential All-American football mat. 
Dinner is followed by evening ves 
pers on Vesper Dune overlooking the 
sunset on Lake Michigan. This is 4 
highly inspirational service with 
campers and leaders participating. 
The rest of the evening is devoted t0 
games, contests, and entertainment. 


It was at camp that Danforth Fel 
lows met Mr. Danforth, the man re 
sponsible for these fine experiences 
The inspiration of his outstanding per 
sonality has made a lasting impressiol 
on the lives of all of us. I, for one, 
have adopted his motto, “To be myself 
at my very best all the time.” 

Camp Miniwonca leaves upon it 
campers an indelible stamp _ which 
makes their lives more worthwhile #@ 
themselves and to the world. It is @ 
experience that I will always hold # 
one of the most valuable in shapili 
my life, 
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a woman who has dared to in- 

vade man’s field. Over in engin- 
eering they call her ‘Slide Rule 
Ruthie’, or “T-square Tessie’ while in 
agriculture they call her ‘An Hus 
Annie’ 

What is the mystery behind this ‘An 
Hus Annie’ person? Her title implies 
that she spends most of her time in 
the university barns, but how? Does 
she braid the boosy’s tails, sing sweet 
lullabyes to the brutes so that they 
will feel contented, or just pass her 
time doing her knitting out there 
where she will not be disturbed? 

Ever since the time the speaker in 
orientation told my class that the only 
reason he knew girls went to ag school 
for was to learn to become eligible 
bait for young farmers with their eyes 
set on matrimony, I have felt it my 
duty to explain their true purpose 
here. The big reason that prompted me 
even more to give my views is that 
I am an ‘An Hus Annie’ myself! 


T HERE’S one on every campus—- 


SHALL not try to deny the orienta- 

tion speaker’s statement about the 
girls in agriculture having their hearts 
set on an ‘isle march’ with some future 
young tiller of the soil, who knows 
perhaps he is right to a small degree, 
instead I only wish to show that we 
young women in agriculture are train- 
ing not only for marriage but for a 
career. 

Of course that old trite and worn 
out theme song of the arch conserva- 
tives now comes up and they lustily 
sing ‘the woman’s place is in the 
home’. They also tell us that it is 
more fitting for a woman’s dignity to 
be at the hearth-side knitting Papa’s 
all-wool socks than to be chasing an 
amoeba around under a microscope. 
Women should learn to sew and cook, 
they say. I agree, but they should also 
learn to do something that will help 
them win the daily bread. 


When the men students in the ag 
college troop into the classroom and 
see two or three members of the 
weaker sex sitting there, they react 
peculiarly. They outwardly try to re- 
main calm, yet they cannot keep their 
beards from bristling, nor can they 
keep from thinking to to themselves, 
‘All those dames, what do they know 
about this course. They won’t learn 
anything.’ But when one more term 
rolled by, and students compare aver- 
ages the girls are not at the bottom of 
the class. As a matter of fact they 
are usually in the upper half. So the 
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young man with a superior air, bristl- 
ing beard, is rudely shocked to dis- 
cover that even veg. crops or an hus 
is not entirely a man’s world. 


M... of the progress of the home 
economics students would be im- 
possible were it not for the accom- 
plishments of her sister in agriculture 
whose feminine characterstics espec- 
ially fit her for reseach in domestic 
fields. She combines with her scienti- 


- fic ability a knowledge of woman’s 


needs often lacking in men. Take the 
menace of insects, for instance. The 
clean sanitary kitchens of today would 
be impossbile had we not fought and 
won the war on cockroaches. Women 
entomologists have helped win this 
noble struggle. The home economist 
could never have written her thesis 
on the food value of cheese had not 
her woman helper in dairy bacterio- 
logy discovered the various bacteria 
which compose the cheese. 


The women in landscape architec- 
ture are really taking a household art 
course of their own whcih is on 2 
much large scale than the one in home 
economics. Since it is true that more 
people see the outside of the home 
than the inside these women who have 
popularized attractive plantings about 
the entrance of a home have done as 
much as those who have encouraged 
the correct arrangement of furniture 
within the home. When the prospective 
landscape architect returns to her 
home community she is a godsend to 
the Better Gardens Bureau and the 
Make Our City Beautiful Campaigns 
since she really knows why you 
shouldn’t use three full-grown elm 
trees as a background for a Cape Cod 
cottage. Who can say that this type 
of nursery woman does not have equal 
place with the woman who spends her 
time in the nursery. 


AS HUS ANNIE” has been inde- 
pendent enough to strike out on 
new fields of her own in addition to 
working with her sister in Home Eco- 
nomics. She has gone in for agricul- 
tural economics and social work. 
Those of you who groan at the first 
of these should resign yourselves to 
the fact that women are going in for 
politics and realize that it would be 
a wise policy for them to learn the 
fundamentals of economics. Even the 
most conservative will agree that 
women’s special field is in social work. 
In rural social work women’s natural 
attributes is kindliness. She hears 


An Hus Annie 


many sob stories that relief families 
would never think of telling a man, 
which make her more capable than 
man and her training in practical ag- 
ricultural economics makes her more 
able to give helpful suggestions than 
the woman trained merely in home 
economics. Many of the rural families 
on relief would be independent if 
someone would help them start gar- 
dens. The agriculturally trained 
women social worker is prepared to 
give this help. 


No student ever gets through col- 
lege without being vocationally ex- 
horted diversify, broadened, given 2 
sample of this and that, and gained 
general knowledge of many things. 
When man and woman have been cap- 
ped and gowned and turned out to face 
Ye Olde Cruel World they must meet 
the same problems. So the woman ex- 
pecting to be in rural work may well 
know what the problem and the scien- 
tific attitude toward them are. 


Journalism is another subject that 
woman take in the ag. college. What- 
ever their occupation, whether con- 
cerned with home economics or floral 
decorations ability to write accurate- 
ly, briefly and concisely is an asset 
to these women. For that matter 
newspapers and magazines have pages 
written by and for women. 

We are all familiar with the sob- 
sister whose journalistic writing is a 
recognized asset to many daily sheets. 


EFORE ending this discussion of 

women in agriculture I think I 
should defend the original “An Hus 
Annie” the farmerette who gained a 
spectacular reputation for women in 
agriculture. You will find her in the 
judging pavilion entering her prize 
stock. Or perhaps she may be plant- 
ing her vegetable garden some Spring 
afternoon on that cold slope above the 
university riding hall. What justifica- 
tion has she for such unwomanly ac- 
tions? Historically, she has plenty. 
Women were the first farmers. While 
their husbands were hunting they 
stayed home and plowed using ani- 
mals which they themselves had tam- 
ed. Later on in civilization the deity 
of grain in Greece was Ceres, a wo- 
man. So throughout the ages woman 
have been “behind the plow.” Nowa- 
days with modern inventions which 
make farming easier women should 
have more chance than ever. Surely 
they would have as much power on a 
tractor as men. 
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IT’S JOHNNY’S 


For a Delicious and 
Appetizing Meal 


Lunches all Hours 


JOHNNY’S 
COFFEE SHOPPE 


DRYDEN ROAD 


The Busy Place Open Day and Night 

















First National Bank 


at State and Tioga Sts. 


CoMMERCIAL BANKING 

Trust DEPARTMENT 

ComMPouUND INTEREST DEPARTMENT 
TRAVELERS CHECKS AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
SarE Deposir Boxes 

BuLK STORAGE 


Fur STorRAGE 


Member: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DIAL 2082 


for 


Dry Cleaning 


Fine Tailoring 


Alterations 





The Cornell Shop 


105 Dryden Road 


| We Rent Tuxedos, Fulldress, Cut-aways 


If it is a DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION 
or 
something for SCHOOL 
or 
something in COSMETICS 
or 
something for the SICK ROOM 
or 
if it is just a FAVOR 
or 
INFORMATION 


or 


just a good ARGUMENT 


You can get it at 


The Hill Drug Store 
328 College Ave. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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How to Save Money on Books! 


Come in early and get your choice 
of 


USED TEXTBOOKS 
for the Second Semester 














Turn your used Books in for Credit 
toward Second Term books 





Triangle Book Shop 


412 College Ave. Sheldon Court 





Open Evenings 





u(f IN 


The Fashion-Wise Economize with 


Sand 


But there are other reasons too, why you must 
hush over to our Yarn Department. First 
there are the stunning new Spring styles we've 
just put on display—each the very essence of 
new season chic! Then there are the exquisite 
new *Bear Brand Yarns—everyone a perfect 
basis for a smart hand knitted costume. And 
then the lovely new Spring colors. 








































You can depend upon the cooperation 
of a group of high-grade, intelligent 
craftsmen at the Ithaca Engraving Co. 








Makers of printing plates of all kinds, 


: in black and white and in color. 
We're ready to help you with anything you 


choose—it might be an Afghan or a Hooked 
Rug if you prefer—just come in and select 
your yarns and your style—the rest is down- 
right easy—we'll show you! 








Ithaca Engraving Co. 


Seneca and Tioga 


THE NEW 
ROTHSCHILD’S 


Shop Daily from 9 to 6; Sats. to 9 P. M. 








News 


Echoes 





OMICRON NU ORGANIZES 
CAFETERIA STYLE LUNCHROOM 
The annual alumnae lunchroom 

sponsored by Omicron Nu, senior hon- 

orary society in home economics, will 
be held on Wednesday, February 
twelfth. In addition, the society will 
be in charge of the organization and 
maintenance of a lunchroom for the 
convenience of Farm and Home Week 
visitors during the first five days of 

Farm and Home Week. 

The luncheon will be located in the 
student lounge on the second floor of 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall, and will 
be open from eleven o’clock in the 
morning to two o’clock in the after- 
noon. Cafteria service will be used. 
The menu as planned will include: 
sandwiches, coffee, milk, fruit ice 
cream and cookies. 

The following committee is in 
charge of plans for the lunchroom: 
Misses C. H. Stainken, chairman, M. 
Baker, J. A. Freeman, L. M. Grier, 
D. M. Palmer, V. Phillips, all of the 
class of ’36. All profits will be used 
to finance the Omicron Nu scholarship 
which is awarded annually to an out- 
standing student in the sophomore 
class in need of financial assistance. 


FARM AND HOME WEEK PLANS 
MADE BY CLOTHING DEPT. 


Elaborate plans for Farm and Home 
Week have been made by the textiles 
and clothing department of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics. In addition 
to lectures, there will be several dem- 
onstrations given in relation to exhi- 
bits set up on the second floor. 


The Home Bureau staff, assisted 
by Home Ec Students, will give a daily 
demonstration of the care of clothing. 

The Home Bureau people have been 
performing an experiment with cos- 
tume and home-made slips and will 
disclose their results in the lecture 
which Miss Common will give entitled 
“How costume slips wear.” “Are you 
wearing the right kind of a foundation 
garment?” Miss Morehouse will an- 
swer this question, telling all about 
the different makes, and the types of 
people suited to each. 

Mrs. Butt has planned a talk on 
“The Art of Good Grooming.” She 
will discuss artistic hair arrangement 
and color combinations in make-up. 
The laundering of fine fabrics is an 
art which Miss Goldberg will demon- 
strate on Thursday. 


The clothing classes will present a 
fashion show entitled, “College Cre- 
dits” in which they will model the 
dresses they have made during the 
term. Some of the girls have design- 
ed their own patterns and draped their 
material from the original design. 


- Home-Ec Doings 
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PROFESSORS ON SABBATIC 
MAKE ROUND WORLD TOUR 

Professors Beulah Blackmore and 
Marion Pfund of the College of Home 
Economics have gone on a trip around 
the world with some decidedly untour- 
ist plans for getting off the beaten 
track and getting as much as they can 
of a breath of honest, native atmos- 
phere. A fascinating itinerary and 
frequent stop-overs for a somewhat 
longer time than the average round- 
the-world trips allow have made such 
plans possible. 

While primarily a vacation for both 
of them, Miss Blackmore as head of the 
department of textiles and clothing, 
and Miss Pfund as a professor in foods 
and nutrition, will keep in mind their 
major interests. Miss Blackmore plans 
to bring back for a permanent exhibit 
for the college one or two native cos- 
tumes from each of the countries visit- 
ed, such as a Japanese kimono, Chin- 
ese mandarin coat, batik from Bali, 
and the interesting dress worn by 
Indian women of various castes; also 
a collection of embroideries and crafts. 
Miss Pfund is especially interested in 
the native foods, and when they reach 
the different ports she and Miss Black- 
more will literally wipe the dust of the 
boat from their feet and really live 
in their new environment, eating the 
food of the natives as actually _pre- 
pared by the natives themselves. They. 
expect to have a large assortment of 
new recipes to “try out” on their 
friends at home! 

Sailing from New York, Miss Black- 
more and Miss Pfund are going by way 
of the Panama Canal to San Francisco, 
then on to Honolulu; Japan; China; 
the Philippines, where they hope to 
see Mrs. Wiiliam Lane, formerly Ruth 
Carman who graduated from the Col- 
lege in 1933; Java; Bali; Ceylon; 
Bombay; to be met there by Mrs. 
Wiser, a graduate student of the col- 
lege who will travel with them all the 
time they are in India; Holy Land and 
Egypt; Marseilles; London. From 
London they will go to Ireland where 
Miss Biackmore’s special interest is 
to visit the linen industry as carried 
on in the cottages of the Irish. They 
will return to Ithaca about the middle 
of July. 

Miss Sara Bostwick, sister of the 
comptroller of the University, is ac- 
companying them on the trip. 


HOME EC AND HOTEL CLUBS 
IN CHARGE OF LUNCHROOM 
The Home Economics Club plans to 
do its share in entertaining the Farm 
and Home Week guests by joining with 
the Ye Hosts, an organization of the 
Hotel School, in running a lunchroom 
in the Plant Science Building. 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 


MISS ROSE IS HOSTESS 
AT BANQUET FOR SENIORS 


Miss Flora Rose, director of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, entertained 
all senior students and several mem- 
bers of the faculty at a banquet on 
Thursday, January ninth. An informa! 
reception was held in the faculty 
lounge in Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
immediately preceding the dinner, 
From there, the guests went to the 
auditorium which had been specially 
arranged for the occasion. 


After the dinner, Miss Rose gave a 
short talk centering around the mean- 
ing and purpose of education and home 
economics. She emphasized that home 
economics is the one original contri- 
bution whch women have made to the 
field of education. In discussing the 
purpose of education, Miss Rosé 
quoted Sir Josiah Stam who said, 
“The purpose of education is to fit 
us to get a living, to live a life, and to 
mold a world.” 


NEW HOUSEHOLD ART COURSE 
TO BE REPEATED THIS TERM 


A new and interesting course was 
initiated in the household art depart- 
ment of the College of Home Econom- 
ics by Mrs. Alma Scidmore this past 
term. It was originately intended to 
be a summary course of the work of 
the department for seniors, but it has 
also proved to be an introductory 
course for lower classmen. 


The course consisted of speakers 
from various fields of household art 
who lectured and gave demonstrations 
of their particular work. 


Miss G. E. Morin of the household 
art department gave the first talk con- 
cerning the problems of housing. This 
was followed by a lecture on prefabri- 
cated housing and its practicability. 


Miss Lucy D. Taylor, an interior 
decorator from New York gave several 
inspiring lectures on fabrics, furni- 
ture, and wall paper. Mrs. Ackermat, 
the interior decorator who furnished 
Balch, told how she planned and furl 
ished Balch. 


A lecture on rural electrification, 
room arrangement and lighting was 
given by Miss Wright of the Exten 
sion department. The series also it 
cluded lectures on ceramics and 
Christmas decorations. 


Miss Morin, head of the household 
art department has announced that the 
course will be given again this semes 
ter. The group will meet in the am 
phitheater each Tuesday afternoon at 
two o’clock. Upon obtaining permis 
sion from Mrs. Scidmore anymore wh0 
is interested in certain lectures maj 
visit the class. 
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Devoted to 
Local 


Events 





PRECOCIOUS PET PIG 
PREPARES TO PERFORM 


Bounce, who is the pet porker of 
Dr. L. Pearl Gardner of the Rural 
Education Department, will be seen by 
Farm and Home Week visitors in an 
illustrated lecture. Dr. Gardner will 
demonstrate the really superior talents 
of the pig which she trained this sum- 
mer. 

Among Bounce’s accomplishments 
are the ability to shake hands, ring a 
bell, open boxes to look for food, and 
roll a barrel. She was also able to 
jump as high as some dogs until in- 
creasing adipose tissue made it neces- 
sary to lower the bars. 

Bounce displays her intelligence in 
walking the plank. Instead of start- 
ing at the bottom as more stupid ani- 
mals would do, she jumps to the middle 
of the plank so that she may reach the 
top sooner. 

Dr. Gardner says that it is unfair 
to call the pig a dull, forgetful crea- 
ture. She has discovered that this ani- 
mal can remember things for as long 
as two months. She fed the pig three 
times from a platform in an unusual 
place. Two months later when Bounce 
saw this same paltform, she ran quick- 
ly toward it in anticipation of being 
fed. 

Dr. Gardner, realizing that food is 
one of the major interests in a pig’s 
life, never attempts to train the animal 
until some food has taken away the 
edge of Bounce’s appetitte. Bounce is 
then more apt to use the guidance of 
her intelligence than her stomach in 
solving her problems. She has even 
departed sufficiently from her bestial 
nature to learn table manners. She 
eats sitting down and never puts her 
feet in the food. 


CORNELL FAMILY GUESTS 
AT FOUNDER’S DAY RECEPTION 


The Cornell family were the guests 
of honor at the Founder’s Day recep- 
tion on Sunday, January 12, at Willard 
Straight. Of these thirteen members, 
four were undergraduates. The guests 
of honor were Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Cor- 
nell, Mrs. Charles L. Taylor, Miss 
Dorothy Cornell, Miss Mary E. Cornell, 
Mrs. Franklin C. Cornell and her 
daughter, Margaret, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin C. Cornell 3rd. Mary Cornell 
Sternbergh, J. Harvey Sternbergh, 
Perry Cornell Goodspeed and James H. 
Cornell are the four undergraduates 
who were feted. This Reception spon- 
sored by the students for the first 
time, was open to students, faculty, 
and alumni. The president of WSGA, 
Marjorie S. Kane ’36 and president of 
the Student Council, Henry Godshall 
‘36 were also in the receiving line. 
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FARM-HOME WEEKS OF PAST 

1908—The first Farmer’s Week to 

be held at Cornell drew a crowd of 
over seven hundred. The idea of a 
week when the college would enter- 
tain the public was borrowed from 
western colleges where the custom 
was already established. The poultry 
show was the most important feature 
of this first week. The annual par- 
ade of livestock down Tower Road and 
around the campus was a custom for 
many years. M. C. Burritt ’08 was the 
general chairman and was assisted 
by K. C. Alderman ’08. This year the 
committees consisted of one for reg- 
istration and a guide committee which 
Prof. W. J. Wheeler was in charge. 
Roberts Hall, the only building on the 
ag campus, was the center of activities. 
Lectures were given in Sibley Dome 
and Stimson. This week is an out- 
growth of the Agricultural Experi- 
menters League of New York. 

1909—A corn show, made up of five 
of the best ten-year exhibits from 
high schools of New York State was a 
main feature this year. Miss Van 
Rensselaer and Miss Rose gave de- 
monstrations on Farm Home Features 
for the house wife. 

1910—A big potato show attracted 
considerable attention this year. Talks 
were also given how to increase the 
yield of this product. 

1923—In this year, as far as we 
know, only one small one got lost, and 
even he wasn’t lost; he knew where 
he was, but he didn’t know where he 
was going. 

Also—“These nuts aren’t what they 
are cracked up to be,” said a foolish 
squirrel as she selected an antique 
from the college collection of edible 
nuts one Farm and Home Week. 

1924—The new Dairy building will 
be open for the first time and the new 
equipment will be on display. 

“Going—! Going to Mr.——! 

I’m offered twenty-one, who’ll make 
it twenty-two? 

A few of the sophisticated new 
blooded animals of the college will 
be auctioned off to enthusiastic buyers 
Farm and Home Week. This was 
the Fourteenth Annual live stock sale 
held by the college. 


4-H MAKE PLANS FOR 
FARM AND HOME WEEK 
The 4-H Club made plans for Farm 
and Home Week at their last meeting, 
January 13th. Their exhibit this year 
will be on recreational games for chil- 
dren and adults and will be on display 
in Martha Van Rensselaer. The club 
will also give a party for the Junior 
extension agents with music for danc- 
ing furnished by an orchestra which 
has been formed this year and led 
by Leslie Lamb, 









Around the 


Top of 
‘**The Hill’’ 





STUDENT COMMITTEES NAMED 
TO ACT FARMER’S WEEK 
In making Farm and Home Week a 
success, the various committees play 
an important part. They register and 
count the crowds of visitors, give theia 
general information, help them find 
the places for lectures, and endeavor 
to make them feel a part of the Uni- 
versity life for a week. Nearly all the 
students on the Colleges of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics will assist 
these committees in putting the pro- 
gram across. 
The general chairman is Elwin 
Keech ’36. Assisting him will be 
Janet Bower ’36, Wendell Wheeler 
36, and Seymour Bulkley ’37. Janet 
Coolidge ’37 is in charge of the regis- 
tration committee with Bob Child ’37 
assisting. The information committee 
consists of Paul Laible ’36 and Andrew 
Schroeder ’37. Art Williams ’36 will 
head the ushering commtttee with Al 
Longhouse ’37 assisting. Jack Spaven 
36 will be in charge of news commit- 
tee, Ted Kangas ’38 and Vieno Pertula 
37 ~ will aid him. The checking com- 
mittee consists of Henry Munger ’36 
and Jesse Dalrymple ’37. Chet Du- 
Mont ’36 will head the arrangements 
committee and Gerard Maier ’37 will 
aid him. The attendance committee 
consists of Allen Bailey ’36 as chair- 
man and Gilbert Sperring ’38 as assist- 
ant. 


ROUND-UP CLUB PLANS 
FARM AND HOME PROGRAM 

On January 9 the Round Up Club 
gathered in the an hus lecture room 
to plan for their big part in Farm and 
Home Week. The club members put 
on the students live stock show, sup- 
ply the food requirements of many 
visitors through the Round Up Club 
Cafeteria in the an hus building, and 
boost the competitive spirit in live- 
stock judging by the Student Judging 
Contest. This year’s superintendent of 
the livestock show is Jo Pendergast, 
sp. ag. His assistant, Ceylon Snyder 
*37 was elected by the club and will 
have charge of the show next year. 
The assistant superintendents are: 
dairy cattle, G. M. Cairns ’36; sheep, 
F. F. Karn ’36; horses, D. B. Meade ’38: 
swine, R. T. Smith °’38; beef cattle, 
F. H. Hedges sp. ag. These super- 
intendents will advise the students in 
fitting their animals and will help with 
the numerous preparations. 

The judges will be Cuthbert Nairn, 
a prominent Ayrshire breeder from 
Sycamore Farms, Mr. McKenzie from 
Penn State, and Mrs. Joe Vial, a state 
extension specialist in an hus at the 
University of Maryland. This show 
will be put on in the Judging Pavilion 
Thursday afternoon of Farm and 

(Continued on next page) 
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Home Week. J. P. King ’37, president 
of Round Up Club, will announce the 
program and the qualification of the 
animals. 

The Students Judging Contest will 
be in charge of C. R. Harrington ’36, 
superintendent, and R. D. Wilson ’36, 
assistant superintendent. This contest 
is open to undergraduates in the coi- 
lege of agriculture, will be held in the 
Judging Pavilion on Monday afternoon. 
A gold, silver, and bronze medal will 
be awarded to the students placing 
first, second and third. The winner 
of the contest will have his name in- 
scribed on the silver loving cup. 

The Round Up Club cafeteria will 
be in charge of E. W. Cockram sp. ag. 
and H. E. Conklin ’37 as his assistant. 
The cafeteria which will be open ito 
the public every noon and Thursday 
night of Farm and Home Week will 
be in the usual room on the second 
floor if the an hus building. Here 
may be found good food at reasonable 
prices. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY EXPERTS 
WILL ADDRESS VISITORS 

The past, present and future of the 
dairy industry in New York State 
comes in for full attention at Cornell’s 
29th annual farm and home week here, 
February 10 to 15. 

In addition, help on milk problems, 
apart from questions of control, prices, 
and legislative matters, is offered by 
specialists of the state college of 
agriculture and the state agricultural 
experiment station at Geneva. 

On Wednesday, Professor V. B. Hart 
discusses factors for success on dairy 
farms; Professor G. Malcolm Trout of 
Michigan State Collcge describes ways 
to prevent the common “off” flavors of 
milk and cream; Professor P. F. Sharp 
discusses the standardization of the 
fat content of milk. 

On Thursday, Professor W. E. Ayres 
tells how to make ice cream at home; 
Professor A. Pyrke, agricultural ad- 
visor to the Sheffield Farms Company, 
gives his views on where the dairy in- 
dustry goes from here; James A. Tob- 
ey, director of the health department 
service of the Borden Company, tells 
about the food value of milk; Deputy 
Commissioner Paul B. Brooks of the 
State Department of Health offers a 
critical examination of milk regula- 
tions; and Walter D. Tiedman, chief of 
the bureau of milk sanitation, State 
Department of Health, tells about 
milk-borne epidemics in 1935. 

On Friday, February 15, teams from 
state agricultural schools and from 
high schools that teach vocational ag- 
riculture compete in a milk judging 
contest; Professor P. F. Sharp tells 
about the production of vitamin D. 
milk; Professor M. W. Yale of the 
Geneva station describes the sampling 
of milk for bacterial counts at grade 
A plants. 
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CAMPUS CHATS 


Do you remember the tank in the 
old armory, graced with the elevating 
name of ‘swimming pool’? And do 
you remember how, after breathing 
the total supply of odoriferous oxygen 
from the dungeon where you changed 
your clothes, you dived desperately 
into the farraginous green depths, 
leaving a murky cloud in your wake? 
And if you hit the bottom no cuts ap- 
peared, did they? Of course not, the 
University had a perfect lubricating 
system right on the bottom of the 
pool. All the damage that you could 
do was to dislodge a few snails and 
earthworms. And do you remember 
the half-hours you spent in the 
showers removing the traces of the 
‘swim’? Well, no longer will the sons 
of Cornell see the fertile soil of Ye 
Olde Tanke’s bottom, because a new 
place to swim has been built, a new 
longer, wider, and deeper, natatorium 
has been dug and dedicated to those 
Red mermen who had to put up with 
the ancient fishbowl. 

Your columnist wonders if that 
publication put out by B. A.’s journa!- 
ism students last spring had any in- 
fluence in bringing about the change. 
If you remember it was christened, 
The Spring Day Scoop, and it was 
formed with the idea that the cash 
dumped into its till would go for the 
first donation to a new Cornell Pool. 

** * 

The student labored mightily over 
his dairy prelim. But no ideas ap- 
peared and finally he glanced at his 
neighbor’s paper. It looked promising 
and he leaned closer. Then the in- 
structor, as is the habit of instructors, 
approached and our hero quaked. His 
fears were allayed when the instruc- 
tor queried, “Can I help you? Per- 
haps you could see better if I lent you 
my glasses.” 


FLORTICULTURE CLUB MEMBERS 
PROMOTE FRIENDLY RELATIONS 
The promotion of a friendly relation- 

ship between professors and students 

in the department of floriculture has 
been carried on by the Florticulture 

Club for several years. Monthly get- 

to-gethers in the Seminar Room of 

Plant Science are featured by slides of 

flowers, trees, and shrubs, and are 

accompanied by discussions of their 
culture and use. Refreshments served 
after the meetings break down formal 
barriers between professors and stu- 
dents, and it is at this time that friend- 
ships are formed. The officers for this 
year are: president, Barbara Crandall 
°36; vice president, George Swanson 

36; secretary, Janet Coolidge ’37; and 

treasurer, Paul Newman ’36. 

Each year the club has a spring 

picnic at Taughannock Falls as a 

climax for the year’s activities. 
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FURRY PAT O’POSSUM 
RAMBLES NORTHWARD 

Hunters are rejoicing over the new 
game animal which is extending its 
range northward, to New York State. 
This animal, the oppossum, with a 
fairly valuabie pelt, is taken in hordes 
in the more southern states, placing 
fifth or sixth in the rank of American 
furbearers. 

The ’possum feeds on carrion, fruit, 
berries, insects, and other small ani- 
mals; in fact, its menu knows few 
limits. 

This newcomer is the cleverest of 
ambassadors and the most peaceful of 
pacifists. When an enemy approaches, 
he lies on his side and feigns death. 
Non-resistance is his creed, and peace- 
at-any-price his method. When the 
enemy, unstimulated to war, leaves, 
his foe, the ’possum, peeps around and 
slowly waddles to the creek for a bath 
and then home to bed. When in doubt, 
“play possum.” 


LOST 
One of the most amazing things of 
Farmers’ Week was that, as far as 
we know, only one small boy got lost. 
And even he wasn’t lost; he knew 
right where he was, but couldn’t find 
where he wanted to go. 


Burpee’s eT sth Obes 


BURPEE’S 


Giant Dahlia-Flowered 


ZINNIAS 
4 Packets 10c 


Largest, lovliest Zinnias. 4 Best colors— 
Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose—1 full- 
size packet each (value 60c) - postpaid 
for only 10c. 

4 Pkts. Famous Burpee Vegetable Seeds 10c 
Early Wonder Beet, Goldinhart Carrot, 
Rapid Red Radish, Wayahead Lettuce. 1 
regular full-size packet of each vegetable 
(value 40c) postapaid for only 10c. 
Burpee’s New Garden Book Mailed FREE 
This valuable book describes every flower 
and vegetable worth growing. Write for 
your free copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


699 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 
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Incorporated 1868 


Ithaca Savings Bank 


Tioga Street—corner of Seneca 


Richfield Products! 


Complete Lubrication 


Tire Service 


On The Hill 


Dryden, Ithaca and Maple 
Dial 2611 


AND 
On The Level 


Fulton and W. Buffalo 
Dial 2008 


Gordon Gas Stations 
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Men’s All Wool Overcoats 
and Topcoats 


$9.90 


Large selection of colors and sizes 


Men’s All Wool Suits 


New lot just received 


$12.75 


They'll go fast. 30 only 


Young Mens Slacks 


New lot — New Paterns 


$1.98 and $2.98 


PENNEY’S 


PRINTING 


GETS THINGS DONE 


PHONE 2246 


The Wilcox Press 


317 COLLEGE AVENUE 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 





WHEN 


DO WE 


EAT! 


T’S ONLY a matter of hours before the newly hatched 

chicks begin to think about food. The chicks in the pic- 
ture are getting their first meal. that millions of chicks on 
thousands of farms will eat this year—G.L.F. Starting & 
Growing Mash. 


This mash has everything the chick needs—with some 
to spare. It contains, in proper balance, carefully measured 
but liberal quantities of proteins, minerals, vitamins, and 
energy-producing foods. Quickly and highly digestible, 
palatable and fresh, it is a mash that chicks like and thrive on. 


Outstanding results have made G.L.F. Starting & Grow- 
ing Mash the leading chick mash in G.L.F. territory. Old 
users have continued to feed it year after year, and new 
users are agreeably surprised at the way it maintains health 
while building weight and strength. 


No secrets about this feed! The formula is public. Your 
neighbors use it and can tell you what it will do. It’s easy 
to get—always in stock at your nearest Service Agency. 
Order a supply today: 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. - - ITHACA, N. Y. 
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°26 

Mrs. Walter Stevens, formerly Vir- 
gittia Case, is living in Greenville New 
York. Orrin Charles, a son, was born 
November 23, 1935. 

Beatrce Boyer, Mrs. Beattie now, 
has a son, John, born July second this 
year. 

Mrs. Clark Wallace, nee Helen Og- 
den, died on November 28, 1935. 


27 

Charles I. Bowman ’27 of Constable- 
ville has returned from a tour of the 
United States, and is now back on the 
job with the Federal Land Bank at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Olive Kinney, now Mrs. Walter 
Brandt, has a daughter, Eleanor. She 
was born October third, 1935. 

Laura Bohmet, Mrs. F. W. Keller 
now, is the proud mother of Robert 
Wilson Keller, born June 23, 1935. 

Mrs. Arthur McFarlin, formerly 
Muriel Lamb, lives at 55 Couchman 
Drive, Rochester, New York. Her 
daughter, Marcia was born recently. 

28 

Frederick Fish recently moved to 
Seattle, Washington, where he’ has 
charge of the Bureau of Fisheries re- 
search laboratories. He has purchased 
a new home and even more recently 
acquired a dog which he calls Rusty 
Buttons. 

Cameron G. Garman, of Washington, 
D. C., now has a son who was born on 
Friday the thirteenth of December. 
His name is Harold William. 

Achsah A. Buill ’28 said “I do”, to 
Frank K. Taylor on October 12. Roch- 
ester, New York, is the location of 
their home, we do not know the ex- 
act street or number. 


29 
Dona Marie is the name Mrs. Ralph 
W. Gifford, Mildred Strong, lovingly 
bestowed upon her daughter, born 
August eighth, 1935. 


30 

Beatrice Billings recently accepted 
the position of Home Demonstration 
Agent at large at the Massachusetts 
State College at Amherst. 

Lucille Brooks is dietitian at the 
Tuberculosis Hospital at Oneonta, New 
York. 

Mrs. Rolland Ross, formerly Beatrice 
Wild, named her son Conrad Albert. 
He was born on June fourth, 1935. 


- 
ry 2 





Frannie Wheeler ’30, who has been 
Home Economist ‘at Hanson ‘Labora- 
tory, recently succomed to’ one of 
Cupid’s arrows and became Mrs: Harry 
A. Mullen. 

31 

We have run out of ways to say it, 
but well, Regis Illston ’31 and Emerson 
Venable were married in May, 1935, 
and are living at 23 Green Street, 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 

A son was born to Mrs. Thurman 
Warren Jr., formerly Laura Myers, 
on April 18, 1935. 

Martha Taber, who was doing grad-~ 
uate work here last year, now has a 
position with the New York Institute 
for Education of the Blind. 

Inez Tabor whose married name is 
Mrs. William H. Allen, named her son, 
born November 22, 1935, William How- 
ard Junior. 

32 

John Bizal has just been appointed 
assistant manager of the Hotel Lafay- 
ette in Buffalo. He is married and a 
son, John III was born last August. 





Charlotte Lappeus is now Mrs. Lewis 
Nuttings. She is the proud mama of 
a daughter, Zandra Stickney, born 
October 10, 1935. The Nuttings’ ad- 
dress is 119 Fordland Avenue, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Dan Cupid again, and he is a good 
shot. Alice Loveless Jones ’32 and 
George A. Tripp decided that could 
not do without each other and were 
married recently. They are living ‘in 
Watertown, New York. 

Mrs. Jeannette Tyler Craige boasts 
a daughter, Linda Joan, born October 
31, 1935. 

33 

Doris Matarazzo ’33 and Robert H. 
Everitt were recently joined “for bet- 
ter or for worse.” 

She was Frances Arnold: she is 
now Mrs. Elon C. Wiles and has a son 
named Alan Robert. 


ddent Notes =m 


34 

“Herb” Baum is teaching school at 
Salem, N. Y. 

Janice Berryman ’34 is married to O. 
Franklin Johndrew of Flushing, New 
York. 

Edna Botsford ’34 is engaged to 
marry Henry W. Hollis of Oklahoma 
City. 

Mary Chamberlain ’34 and George K. 
Williams are married and living in 
Ithaca at the present. 

Lucille Le Cocq ’34 is doing Social 
Service Work in New York City. 

Elizabeth Freestone is Home Econo- 
mist for Tompkins County under the 
Rural Rehabilitation Administration. 

Florence “Flo” Gordon ’34 walked 
up the aisle to the strains of Lohen- 
grin’s Wedding March on November 
27. Elmer S. Wilcox was the lucky 
man. “Flo” is still teaching in Hen- 
derson, New York. 

Dorothy Hungerford is teaching in 
the Home Economics Department at 
Freeville, New York. 

Marion Phillips is preparing for her 
Master’s degree at New York Univer- 
sity. 

Leland A. Sheldon is co-proprietor 
and retail manager of the Lynworth 
Dairy Faria, Fulton. 


Margaret Trauger ’°34 married 
George R. True shortly after her grad- 
uation. She is studying under a fel- 
lowship in Parent Education at the 
Merrill-Palmer School. 

Alan Wilson is teaching Agriculture 
in Cazenovia, New York. 

35 

Charlotte M. Becker ’35 is teaching 
in Yorktown Heights. 

Rhea I. Brown ’35 is a teachei in 
Herkimer, New York. 


Olive A. Calkins is on the Central 
School faculty in Georgetown. 


Bethel Castor is county leader in 
Suffolk County. 


Jean Chase is superintendent of the 
Children’s Home at Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 

Phillip Close has recently been ac- 
cepted in the U. S. Army as a lieu- 
tenant in the veterinary corps. 

Bessie U. Darnell ’35 is assistant 
dietitian at the Ideal Hospital, Endi- 
cott. She lives at the Nurses’ Home 
of the hospital. 
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Claudia G. Day ’35 is on the faculty 
of the Casadage High School, Casa- 
dage. 

Justine Demchak ’35 is a teacher in 
the Ithaca High School. 

“Ev” Lattimer ’34 and “Joe Blutz” 
Du Bois ’35 were guests at the Lodge 
Princeton weekend. Joe’s job with the 
canning factory is all washed up for 
the winter and Joe is now at home be- 
tween jobs. 

Marion H. Dysinger B.S. ’35, of Spen- 
cer, and Mr. Frederick M. Jeffers B.S. 
32, of Schenectady, were married at 
the home of the bride May 11, 1935. 
They are living at the George Wash- 
ington Apartments, Virginia Beach, 
Virginia. 

Rowena Fiddler and Charlotte 
“Char” Mangan are at the Massachu- 
setts State Reformatory for Women, 
as interns. 

DeWitt Foster ’35 is on the oper- 
ating staff of the Hotel Taft, New 
York City. 

Marjorie J. Gibbs ’35 is teaching 
school in Corning, New York. 

Vivian H. Greene ’3 
school in Chittenango. 


is teaching 


Christina “Tiny” M. Gurnell is work- 
ing for the I. B. M. in New York City. 
tiny paid us a visit not very long ago. 

Viola Henry, B.S. ’35 is working with 
Professor Taylor of the Radio depart- 
ment. Her address is 115 Heights 
Court, Ithaca. 


Caleb K. Hobbie ’35 is with the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Springfield, Mass. 
His address is 91 Pineywoods Avenue, 
Springfield, Mass. 


James Holden ’35 is on the operating 
staff of the Hotel Barringer, Columbia, 
S:. x. 

Betty Holleran is teaching at Rox- 
bury, New York. 


Alice Catherine Huested, B.S. ’35 of 
Blauvelt and Verno nEllwood Church, 
B.S. ’°35 of Mamaroneck were married 
at Blauvelt, November 10. 


Paul Gros Jean ’35 is employed in 
the executive sales department of 
Statler Hotels, Inc., in the company’s 
office in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. 

Norman J. Locke ’35 is employed in 
the reception department of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, in New 
York City’s Radio City. He is studying 
for his M.S. degree in the Columbia 
School of Business. His address is 38 
Birch Avenue. 


Esther V. Major ’35 teaches school 
in Belmont. 

F. L. Manning received a doctors 
degree in agriculture economics in 
September 1935, and has returned to 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa., 


where he teaches economics. 
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Philip “Phil” A. McEachron '35, cap- 
tain of last year’s lacrosse team, is 
the assistant farm bureau agent of 
Oswego County. 

Mary Elizabeth Mitchell B.S. °35, of 
Ithaca, and Mr. Frederick Stephen 
Kinder, a student at the Cornell Medi- 
cal School, New York City, of Boon- 
ton, New Jersey, were married in the 
ist Presbyterian Church, Ithaca on 
June 22, 1935. They will live in New 
York City. 

Charles H. Moyer ’35 is at Albuquer- 
que, N. M. with the United States For- 
estry Service. 

Elizabeth Myers has a fellowship 
in the foods and nutritions subdivi- 
sion, Iowa State College, Ames. Her 
home address is 4000 Cathedral Ave., 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 

Posephine “Jo” Neff ’35 is attend- 
ing the Fashion Academy in New York 
City. 

Philip M. Nelson ’35 is manager of 
the Hotel Lincoln, Duluth, Minn. 

Richard “Dick” G. Price ’35 is the 
recently appointed manager of the 
G.L.F. feed store at Newark Valley. 


1935 


Margaret R. Robinson of Baldwin 
and William K. Dayton of Stanford 
announce their engagement. Margaret 
was a member of the Sage Choir and 
president of the Westminster Society. 
Dayton was active in the Future Far- 
mer’s Association, Westminster So- 
ciety, and Sage Choir. 


M. Helen Rose has taken over her 
duties in the food research depart- 
ment of General Foods Corporation in 
New York City, where her address 
is 123 West Thirteenth Street. 

Dorothy Rowland has a new position 
with the Junket Company in Little 
Falls, New York. 

‘Helen Sands is director of the Nur- 
sery School Department of a Neigh- 
borhood House in Washington, D. C. 
She was a member of the Countryman 
board while in school. 

Marjorie Shaver is teaching home 
economics in Oriskany, New York. 
We understand she has a class of 
boys; wonder just what she is teach- 
ing them. She is also in charge of 
furnishing the practice apartment. 

Helen Shepherd is teaching at 
Greenwich, New York. 

Robert “Bob” L. Short Sp. ’35 1s 
living in Cortland where he works in 
the G.L.F. feed store. 

Anne Shulman is teaching at Can- 
astota, New York. 

Eleanor Smith is student dietitian 
at the Women’s Educational Union, 
Boston. 

Hazel Smith has a position with the 
Y.W.C.A. in Niagara Falls, New York. 
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Wilton Stell ’°35 who has been in- 
specting fruits and vegetables for the 
New York market, has a permanent 
job as assistant county agent of suf- 
fold County, Long Island. Mrs. Stell 
has been working in the University 
4-H Club office. 

Margaret Stephenson is doing settle- 
ment work in Ithaca. 

“Phil” Stout is at home in Beverly, 
New Jersey, waiting sport predic- 
tions. 

Margaret “Micky” Sturm has been 
granted a leave of absence from the 
University of Chicago and has gone 
to Washington, D. C. to work on the 
National Consumption Study with Dr. 
Damon Roe in the Bureau of Home 
Economics. Her title is Junior Econ- 
mist. 

John “Johnny” Sumner is managing 
a dairy in Allegany, Pennsylvania. 

Evelyn M. Teinple ’35 is on the 
faculty of the Unadilla Central School, 
Unadilla. 
~ Orville Terry is doing extension 
work for the Cornell Vegetable Crops 
Department. 

Elizabeth Tracy is graduate assist- 
ant in child development at Michigan 
State and is studying for her master’s 
degree. 

Edith Trappe is a home demonstra- 
tion agent in extension service of New 
York State. 

Caroline Wallace is student dietitian 
in the Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York City. 

Sarah Weisbrodt is teaching at Con- 
stableville, New York. 

Ken Wells ’35 attended the Summer 
Session here at Cornell and is now 
teaching agriculture and industrial 
arts in the Sharon Springs High 
School. 

Horece “Link” Wells is under the 
parental roof at Germantown, New 
York awaiting an opening in the G.L.F. 


Lillian Wilcox is doing sales work 
in the William Hengerer store in Buf- 
falo. 

Lois Wood has a stenographic posi- 
tion in the Extension Office in Roberts 
Hall. 


“Ted” Woodruff is teaching in Dry- 
den, New York. 


Ruth Young is student dietitian at 
St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn. 


36 

Florence Louise Taylor ’36, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Taylor, 
was married to Robert. Peck Trapp, 
son of Mrs. Franklin Morgan of 
Brooktondale, December 4. Miss Jane 
Wilson ’37 of Interlaken and Frank 
Sproeck of Buffalo were the attend- 
ants. Mr. and Mrs. Trapp will live 
at 222 Pleasant Street. 












The Book of a Lifetime 
THE 1936 CORNELLIAN 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
The Cornell Annuals, Inc., 209 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
You may enter my name for a subscription to THE 1936 CORNELLIAN 
CJ Enclosed find $7.00 in full payment 
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RECORDS 


Central New York’s foremost record deal- 
ers in dance and classical music 





JOHNNY PARSON CLUB 
On the Coast of Beebe Lake 
PRICES REASONABLE 
ALWAYS A DELIGHTFUL PLACE TO EAT 


TRIAD 


109 S. Cayuga St. 
The Kollegetown Shop 


A Complete News Department “The —s - . a 


A CONVENIENT AND ECONOMIC- 
SMOKERS SUPPLIES AL STORE FOR COLLEGE MEN. 


“Everything in Men’s Wear” 


. We Maintain A Complete Tailoring Department 
Greeting Cards ine eee 








Round up your friends and meet them at 


THE ROUND-UP CLUB CAFETERIA 





Wholesome Food Popular Prices 
Convenience and Comfort 





ANIMAL HUSBANDRY BUILDING 
Farmers’ Week 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 


11:30 to 1:30 
and 


Thursday 5:00 to 6:30 
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Reciprocal Trade with Canada 


ITH the world at large full 
W of highly nationalistis groups. 

in the last few years, in- 
creasingly high tariff walls have been 
built up by most of the nations, such 
walls shut out imports, and similar 
walls around other countries shut out 
exports. In the United States, de- 
valuation of the dollar, it was hoped, 
would make it favorable to foreign 
countries to trade with us, to send 
us goods in return for which we could 
export more goods. However, our 
export trade has not increased great- 
ly. During the last year the United 
States has entered into several agree- 
ments with other countries to mutually 
reduce tariff rates on certain products. 
Though limited in scope, these agree- 
ments have so far worked well. The 
most recent agreement, with Canada, 
is the largest and most important. 


The reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
signed Friday, November 15, 1935, 
went into effect January 1, 1936. It 
runs until Decembe: 1, 1938, if six 
months notice of termination is given; 
otherwise, six months after notice is 
given. Officially both sides were high- 
ly pleased with the agreement, and 
the list of statements made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister King, 
and Secretary Hull was that the agree- 
ment was expected to greatly increase 
trade between the two countries, and 
help them to economic recovery. This 
pact reduced the tariff on most ar- 
ticles of trade to 1929 levels. The in- 
terval of high duty rates from 1929 on 
had seriously reduced trade between 
the two countries. From 503 million 
dollars in 1929, Canadian exports to 
the United States dropped to 232 mil- 
lion in 1934. In the same period, our 
Canadian exports declined from 899 
to 302 million dollars. Even taking 
into account the effects of the de- 
pression, these figures show the re- 
strictive results of high tariff. 


— cattleman, and dairy- 
men were among those to protest 
against lower tariff rates, before de- 
tails of the agreement were released. 
Tariffs on their products were lowered, 
but only on restricted quotas. United 
States farmers, with the exception of 
the Florida fruit growers, gained little, 
and neither did they lose. Inasmuch 
as Canada, like the United States, is a 
great agricultural ocuntry, more 
could hardly be expected. 


By J. T. Kangas °38 


The most important agricultural 
concessions made by the United States 
were on live cattle, cream, and seed 
potatoes. Rate reduction on cattle 
was ¥ to &% off, limited to 155,799 beef 
cattle, 51,933 calves, and twenty thous- 
and dairy cattle a year. There was 
a twenty to forty per cent rate cut for 
750,000 bushels of seed potatoes a year, 
and forty-three per cent off for 1,500,- 
000 gallons of cream. Among other 
things, the United States duty on un- 
dressed mink, beaver, muskrat, and 
wolk skins was reduced, so our farm 
boys will have some competition in the 
price field for the products of their 
trapping and hunting. Dairymen also, 
may have some qualms about the 
cream imports. To the average New 
York state dairyman, a million and a 
half gallons of cream looks like an 
awful lot. 


Canadian concessions on farms pro- 
duced goods were: twenty-five to fifty 
percent reduction on meat, duty free 
oranges for the four months January 
through April, one half off for grape- 
fruit, and lower rates on most out of 
season vegetables and cantaloupes. 
Canada also kept on her free list 
United States raw cotton, and soy 
beans. 


ROM these terms it would seem 

that the farmers of neither coun- 
try suffer greatly, the most important 
articles of trade being in other in- 
dustries. Losses to a few particular 
groups should supposedly be offset 
by general benefits. Some of the 
items, both agricultural and manu- 
factured, have little or no production 
in the importing country, and may 
well be brought in. Southern fruit 
growers, who greatly opposed the 
Cuban reciprocal tariff agreement 
which allowed Cuba to export fruit, 
now have a wider market opened to 
them. 


As a whole this new trading sched- 
ule will greatly increase a two way 
commerce in many industries. Can- 
adian tariff reductions on a total of 
767 American products amounts in 
value to three fourths of United States 
1929 exports to Canada, including ag- 
ricultural and other machinery, auto- 
mobiles, radios, and total abolition of 
the duty on magazines. We also ob- 
tained the favored nation clause, by 
which Canada agreed to give this 
country the lowest duties now given to 
the goods of any country not in the 


British Empire. Moreover, she agreed 
to revise her system of customs valu- 
ation to ensure fair appraisals of 
value. 


S° IT is said consumers are the 
greatest beneficiaries in both coun- 
tries. Canadians may have at lower 
cost U. S. tractors, automobiles, radios, 
refrigerators, and if they wish, such 
things as eggplant, horseradish, rail- 
way ties, hop poles, and pruning 
hooks. United States publishers and 
printers may still get duty free pulp to 
turn into our books, magazines, and 
newspapers. Among the Canadian pro- 
ducts from which our consumers can 
now choose, with less drain on the 
pocketbook, are halibut, eels, ice 
skates, and whiskey. 


The United States has similar re- 
ciprocal trade agreements with a num- 
ber of other countries. The agree- 
ment with Cuba is the only one that 
has been in operation over a year. In 
the first twelve months of reciprocal 
trade, our imports from Cuba, ex- 
clusive of sugar, increased forty-three 
percent in value, our exports fifty- 
eight and eight-tenths percent. The 
trade of the two countries with each 
other has grown more than their 
trade with any other nations during 
the same period. This shows the 
benefits are due to the lower tariff, 
not to any general acceleration of 
business. 


UCH international trade pays for 

importation of needed products by 
exporatation of others. Thus trade 
increases activity, employment, in- 
come, and purchasing power, and les- 
sens arbitrary control of markets. If 
any general conclusion is to be made 
from our little experience during the 
last year or so, in accord with our 
national craving for size, let it be 
“Bigger and better trade agreements, 
and more of them.” 
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KERMIS 


dramatic club 


presents its 


FARM and HOME WEEK PRODUCTION 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 8:15 
IN 


WILLARD STRAIGHT THEATRE 


‘““THE HORROR WALKS’ 
‘EVENING CLOTHES’ 
‘A MARRIAGE PROPOSAL’ 


Admission fifty cents 
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